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SUCCESSFUL HOUSES. 
V. 


NN far-off New Hampshire, at New 
Castle, on a point of land jutting 
with serrated outline into the sea, 
is ‘‘ Kelp Rock,” until last year 
the summer home of the poet, :Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman. Here, 
through successive summers, his 
eyes filled with the insistent blue of sea and sky, 
his senses lulled by the steady roar of the waves, he 
lived and sang — within sight of the fair Isles of 
Shoals, whence a sister poet, now dead, gave echo in 
harmonies of rare sweetness. 

It is a fact, as the photographs will tell you, that 
here all summer life is present, the sea, the upland 
clothed with clover bloom, the fragrant pines, the 
sandy roads stretching a shining lure for horse, trap 
or wheel; in short, all out-of-door possibilities and 
indoor privileges, linked in unusual combination. 

The house, built of rough hewed stone, with shin- 
gles stained a greenish brown, to harmonize with the 
landscape, is singularly picturesque in its aloofness. 
The tower, commanding, as it does, a broad sweep of 
ocean and noble curve of shore, rises impressively on 
the sea side. It shelters the north end of the loggia, 
a veritable bower of beauty, shut in by columns and 
wall of stone, with the blue stretch of sea and sky 
in patches between. 

Here are cushions, hammocks, swinging seats, 
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flowers in jars and jugs, making a riot of color and 
fragrance within its cool depths. 

The lower window in the tower marks the poet’s 
study; there are books, lounging chairs and a gener- 
ous writing table to punctuate the comfort, but no 
decorations to bewilder and amaze one; only fish nets, 
shells and sea weed, with casts and pictures borrow- 
ing always some aspect of the sea in their expression. 
A huge chimney is of red brick, with a deep, generous 
fireplace in which, on a crane, swings a brass kettle 
with ‘‘brew’’ written all over its hospitable propor- 
tions. A trap door in the floor leads by easy steps to 
a little wine cellar, where one instinctively, ‘‘ breathes 
a benediction on the vines.”’ 

High up in the tower, behind a tiny window with 
an outlook toward the Atlantic, is a landing on which 
stands a quaint-writing desk. This is a most unusual 
piece, being apparently only a circular table when 
closed, but when opened, one-half of the sphere is 
found to be a desk, the other half a deep enfolding 
seat. Ensconced up here far above the disquieting 
daily agitations of the house, with outlook through a 
vine-screened window in the thick stone wall upon the 
vast expanse of water, what inspiration could be 
lacking? 

The door opening from the loggia swings into a 
vestibule of generous proportions, which leads into 
the living room, in shape of an L. Two broad win- 
dows look toward the sea, and a narrow latticed one 
opens to the west, where are the pine trees and the 
clover blooms. 


Within this room, as indeed throughout the house, 
are grouped those objects, inseparable from the rest 
and refreshment of a cultivated mind: pictures, books 
in profusion, photographs and interesting furniture. 
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Among the ornaments are mollusks, bits of carv- 
ing from the hull of a vessel which long since made 
its last voyage, shells which, in the ear, tell faintly 
and eerily of this very tragedy, maybe; trailing sea 
weed, looking like shadows in the sunlight, some 
stuffed gulls—everywhere and always an echo of the 
sea. The walls in this room are of a faint cool green, 
the color of tea leaves before they have been steeped 
—the woodwork a deeper shade of the same color. 
India matting covers the floor, in tones of green and 
yellow. At the windows are shades of split bamboo 
sticks and over these hang curtains of transparent, 
primrose-yellow batiste. The chimney breast of dead 
India red brick, and the rugs scattered here and there 
serve as the supreme notes of color, if one omit the | 
flowers that bloom in jars placed on the floor, the 
tables, the shelves, anywhere and everywhere, giv- 
ing almost a raw blaze of color. Quite noteworthy 
throughout the house is the successful attainment of 
the coolness so desirable in the seashore home. Col- 
ors convey the idea of temperature as certainly as do 
spoken words, and nothing could be more refreshing 
in appearance on a scorching summer’s day than the 
pale green coloring which predominates throughout 
this room. It suggests at once the limpid cool of 
deep water, and with the two wide windows open to the 
fresh sea breezes and sheltered by the massive stone 
walls from the heat of the sun no more inviting 
refuge could be devised. 

An old-fashioned secretary of rich mahogany with 
brasses of rare beauty, ornaments one side of the 
room, and in this are autograph copies of books 
‘‘made’”’ by poet friends. The chairs, mahogany and 
rosewood of unusual shape, are covered variously, 
two with richly colored, very old Spanish leather: 
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two with half faded samplers; and two with quaint 
brocaded waistcoats, suggestive of the beruffled and 
powdered beaux of another time, yet answering ad- 
mirably for their strange new use. 

In the dining room, a north room opening on a 


balcony overlooking the sea, a cheerful old pink cov- 
ers the walls, strips of a rhyming shade, in Morris 
stuff, hang in the doorways, where they flutter and 
swell like rose-colored sails, whether the breeze blow 
from the sea or from the land. The furniture which 
makes the room notable is of mahogany, several cen- 
turies old, of admirable design, and of the richness of 
grain and color which particularly marked this wood 
when the principal source of its supply was San Do- 
mingo. 

Fitness is the essence of this house, as it must be 
of all successful houses. Being by the sea, it most 
naturally uses the decorative objects which the sea 
provides. Massive in outline, it is suggestive of 
rocks and lighthouses and ability to withstand the 
blows and buffetings of the Atlantic storms. If 
shells and seaweed, nets and gulls are used as orna- 
ments, it is because they belong here naturally, and 
Indian relics or Syrian brasswork would be quite out 
of keeping. It is asummer home, for hot weather 
particularly, and so the furniture is again in keep- 
ing —no stuffy upholstered sofas or smothering cush- 


ions, but, instead, the simplest and coolest chairs, , 


and the sheerest of curtains that will not keep out 
the faintest breeze on days when every breath is 
a benediction. Bare floors, witha strip of matting 
here and a fine rug there, continue this unconfined 
impression. 


The influence of the coloring over all has already 
been dwelt upon. 
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Yet, in the early spring and late fall, there come 
days upon the New England coast when the windows 
must be securely barred, and the summer of a few 
days before seems weeks gone past. For such fre- 
quently occurring emergencies the open fireplaces 
have been provided. Here, gathered around the 
sparkling blaze, the storm may do its worst without, 
the occupants knowing full well its fury will be 
spent in vain upon the house ‘‘ founded upon a rock.”’ 
The wreck of old vessels lost at sea and drifted on 
the shore is often saturated with the copperas chem- 
ically engendered by the copper sheathing and the 
salt sea water. This ‘‘driftwood” burning on a 
hearth gives out the most fantastic, beautiful colors 
one can well imagine, and it is past expressing how 
the colors flit and change, die out and leap up 
bright upon the great hearth in the living room. 

All in all, this house gracefully and unfail- 
ingly meets the requirements for which it was de- 
signed, and as such must be accounted as eminently 
successful. 


LouIsE IsAMs LANDER. 
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THE POTTER’S ART. 


HE knowledge of making pottery 

BKS originated spontaneously and in- 
dependently among different na- 

T tions through the necessities of 


man, and the development of a 














Q race is readily known by the pot- 
V7 tery ofitsmaking. Even the frag- 
BIW ments found bear the records of 
a nation’s history, dating back 

many thousand years. 

Passing over the crude forms of pottery, those of 
the stone age, fashioned by hand and baked in the 
sun, through the earliest Egyptian, Greek and others 
made with the aid of the potter’s wheel, and orna- 
mented with crude paintings of birds and beasts, we 
come to the period of art in pottery, which in the 
time of about 500 B. C. had developed, as far as per- 
fect proportions and elegance of form were concerned, 
to the highest art. No designs have ever surpassed 
the chasteness of the Greek vases of this period. 
Later, over-elaboration and less regard for perfect 
proportions brought about a general deterioration, 
so that among the early or classic pottery, which 
included the Greek, Roman, Etruscan, Phoenician, 
etc., that made during the period of 500 B. C. has 
ever remained as the noblest. Specimens of this in 
various stages of preservation are to be seen in the 
largest museums of all the enlightened nations of the 
present time. Fabulous sums have been paid for 
these relics of bygone ages, and they may be said to 
be without price. Perhaps the main reason why the 
potters’ artistic productions are more appreciated 
than any other art is because there is no intrinsic 
value in the material, and also, like the flowers which 
fade and die in spite of all care bestowed upon them, 
so pottery is appreciated because it is so fragile. 
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One of the earliest of more recent wares, the manu- 
facture of which was discovered after painting had 
developed to the highest degree, after Michael An- 
gelo and Raphael had lived and died, is the majolica, 
an earthenware, covered with a thin coating or 
glaze, the decorations being either in relief or flat. 
The coloring, where historical or mythological sub- 
jects are employed, is usually done true to nature. 
On almost all the wares graceful arabesques are em- 
ployed, often covering the entire surface with grace- 
ful lines and exquisite blending of colors. The finest 
wares of the kind are made in Italy and France. In 
the latter country it is called faience, though some 
term that done in half-relief designs, majolica, while 
that where the designs are painted on a flat surface 
is called faience. The substance and manner of manu- 
facture are, however, the same. 

The old Delft ware made in Holland is of a similar 
substance, but harder, and consequently could be made 
thinner than the Italian majolica, and yet be strong. 
Its decorations were mostly all done in blue and 
white, and were copied from Japanese designs, crude 
in drawing and without perspective, and very little 
of the old Delft exhibits fine painting. In the manu- 
facture of modern Delft, however, the most skilled 
artists are employed, and famous paintings are repro- 
duced on tiles and plaques, all done in shades of blue 
on a white surface. A very recent innovation is the 
use of sepia, or a light brown color. 

In several parts of Germany a ware is made called 
stoneware, from the hardness of its material. The 
prevailing colors are gray and blue. The ornamen- 
tation, in relief, is of architectural or religious design, 
while mottoes of conviviality or remembrance are on 
nearly all the forms, which are mostly in jugs, pokals 
and tankards. The workmanship on even so common 
an article as the stein is artistic. 

A ware distinct from all others is the Wedgwood, 
manufactured to this day with the same general de- 
signs, color and shapes that were made in 1773 by 
the originator, whose name it bears. During his 
lifetime a great many pieces were manufactured, al] 
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of which were finished in the most perfect manner. 
Various colors and tints were employed for the 
ground, but the raised figure ornamentations were 
always white. Celebrated sculptors supplied models, 
and the relief figures were sharply modeled to the 
minutest details. Much of the beauty of workman- 
ship is wanting in the modern production, although 
very fine pieces are reproduced, almost equal to the 
old ones made by Josiah Wedgwood, and great quanti- 
ties of very low priced ware find ready buyers, for 
even in those grades, much beauty is apparent. 
During the early colonial days, the wealthier of the 
colonists considered it among their treasures; also 
the Shropshire ware, with a deep blue decoration on 
a white ground, ornamented the sideboards of those 
days. ‘Two favorite patterns that are still produced 
are the dove and willow designs. 

The Brislingion ware, with its deep copper color 
and peculiar luster that resembles burnished metal, 
is another product, of those days of early English 
pottery. The art of producing the peculiar luster of 
the Brislington is now lost. 

Under the name of Doulton a large variety of 
wares is manufactured, differing greatly in design 
and decorations, as well as in the material itself; a 
stoneware with a glaze, and an earthenware are 
made, and both called Doulton. In the latter somber 
colors prevail, and soft warm browns shading into 
green predominate. In the former, the well known 
decorations of flowers, in which much attention is 
given to detail, and the once invariable bronzed 
handles and necks of the vases and other ornamental 
pieces, are no longer distinguishing features of the 
Doulton manufacture. Every year new and beautiful 
designs and decorations are issued, and all bear the 
Doulton stamp, frequently the only distinction be- 
tween a Doulton and Worcester piece being the 
glossy luster of the former. A later form of Doulton 
ware has deep blue decorations, which bear a close 
resemblance to Delft landscapes and portraits. Others 
have subjects from the fields and woods that are ex- 
quisite in quiet effects, done either in plain sepia or 
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with a touch of color added in the plumage of a bird 
or fowl. The ware named Holbein, from its dec- 
oration, copied from the paintings of the famous 
Dutch master, is wonderfully beautiful, because new 
beauties are revealed at each examination of the 
designs that are almost hidden beneath the tints of 
yellow or deep browns or greens. 

In Royal Worcester gilding is the most important 
feature of the decoration; the highest degree of per- 
fection has been attained in this particular, and upon 
the creamy, white, lusterless surface, for which the 
Worcester ware is noted, an effect of great delicacy 
is produced. Its floral decorations are less true to 
nature than the Doultons, more fantastic, yet, withal, 
dainty and graceful. 

Crown Derby, the oldest of the English porcelains, 
is asoft, pure white paste, very fine and transparent, 

et so strong that a degree of thinness can be given 
o it which makes it lighter than any other ceramic. 
One accustomed to handling various porcelains can 
readily detect the Derby by its weight, without see- 
ing it. Solid colors predominate, its deep blue and 
medium green being particularly attractive with a 
tracery of gilt upon it; regular or set patterns are 
most common, much like the Japanese decorations. 

Minton excels in its bronze lacquer effects, and in 
its pate sur pate. The latter is produced much as a 
painter in oils does his creations on canvas; instead 
of the oil paints, the artist works with a fluid por- 
celain paste upon a dark surface, portions of the 
design being translucent, giving the effect of a deli- 
cately chiseled cameo. The Parian porcelain, of 
which fine statuettes and busts are made, is the in- 
vention of the Minton factories. 

Coalport is highly ornate. Its agate and opalescent 
effects are a close imitation of polished stone, with 
oriental designs of turquoise jewels incrusted in a 
golden surface. The portraits on it, usually copied 
from celebrated paintings by English masters, are 
unexcelled. 

Cauldon and Copeland wares rank high, the latter 
perhaps highest in order for table and toilet services, 
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in which a great variety of ornamentation is em- 
ployed, Cauldon particularly having early deviated 
from the regulation set patterns. The purity and 
brilliancy of the color, either in ground or in decora- 
tions, of the Cauldon is due largely to the quality of 
the glaze; flowers in all their rich variety of color 
are faithfully reproduced, the artists holding to the 
theory that what is true to nature is in the highest 
degree artistic. 

Belleek, the pride of Ireland, is of extreme thin- 
ness. Owing to its pearly appearance shell designs 
are beautifully imitated. Less durable than other 
wares, it is yet highly prized for its delicacy. 

In China and Japan many porcelains are made, the 
differences being chiefly in the decorations. To the 
cultivated taste of the Occident, the grotesque and 
often hideous designs employed frequently have only 
their excellent workmanship to redeem them. The 
Chinese wares are usually overcrowded with designs, 
while the Japanese are simple and more true to nature. 
The manufacturers have always confined themselves 
to a certain pattern and color during a certain 
period of time, whereby experts can tell the age of a 
piece. The wares most distinct in character are the 
Cloisonne and Satsuma of Japan. The latter is an 
earthenware covered with porcelain. Owing to the 
unequal cooling of the materials, the glaze becomes 
crackled, giving the appearance of fine spider webs 
over the entire surface. The finest specimens of this 
ware are decorated with birds and flowers, never 
with human beings, although very choice and expens- 
ive pieces are so decorated, the faces appearing as 
though made of ivory. Of the cheaper wares com- 
ing from the Celestial Kingdom the Kaga is most 
seen. It is a coarse porcelain, the decorations a 
bright vermillion red on white with a tracery of gild- 
ing, though this is much less used than on the Sat- 
suma. The Cloisonne is made by a very tedious 
process. The body is of metal, on which by raised 
metal strips the design is outlined. The spaces 
between these strips are then filled with porcelain 
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enamel and fired, after which the rough surface is 
ground down and polished. 

Porcelain was first discovered and manufactured 
in Europe in 1715, after many unsuccessful attempts; 
and so closely was the secret guarded that the work- 
men were obliged, by order of the king of Saxony, 
to live in a fortress under constant surveillance. No 
other manufacturer has ever excelled or quite equaled 
the Dresden paste, and the candelabra, statuettes 
and other highly ornate pieces are unsurpassed in 
modeling and coloring. The marks have been 
changed several times, and at present all the old 
marks are counterfeited. The lace effects, so won- 
derfully delicate, can be produced only by the Dresden 
factories, owing to the superior quality of the paste. 
Although the decorations are very diversified, yet so 
frequently is the pattern of small sprays of flowers 
used, and the figures or groups of ladies and gentle- 
men in Rococo costumes, that these two have come 
to be named Dresden patterns. 

During the time of Frederick the Great of Prussia, 
workmen were forcibly taken from the already fa- 
mous factory of Meissen, Saxony, to Berlin, where 
they established a factory that rivaled the parent 
establishment. It is nowsecond only to the Dresden, 
and the plaques, pictures, busts and table services of 
the Royal Berlin factory are unexcelled for richness 
and artistic coloring. A scepter is the trade mark 
used by the Royal factory. 

Owing to the great success of the Dresden estab- 
lishment, all the princes of Germany sought to 
manufacture porcelain, and many factories were car- 
ried on successfully, but Dresden, Berlin and Vienna 
surpassed all the others. The latter is renowned for 
its raised gold ornamentation, dont usually on a body 
of deep crimson or blue. The decorations consist 
chiefly of copies of famous paintings. Mythical, alle- 
gorical and historical subjects, in all the richness 
and detail of the original paintings, are done on 
vases, plates and other articles of ornament and 
service. 

Among the many factories of Europe are those 
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of Teplitz, Austria, whose wares are highly ornate. 
Floral designs prevail, and these are done with less 
regard for truth to nature than for general effects in 
dainty coloring and gilding, which latter vehicle is 
much used in stipple and raised outlines about the 
flowers. The bisque figures and busts are noted for 
graceful construction and delicate coloring. 

While in Hungary a great variety of ware is 
manufactured, counterfeiting the celebrated designs 
of all the most famous makers, the most distinct- 
ively Hungarian product is a sort of filigree or open 
work, in fantastic designs and shapes peculiar to 
the Orient, the colors, also, of these countries pre- 
vailing. While of little artistic merit, this ware is 
yet very effective in large vases, when set on high 
places, where a touch of color is needed for good 
effect. 

The history of the Sevres products is an art his- 
tory, the changing styles being an illustration of the 
changing taste of the upper classes in France. The 
porcelain for domestic use had usually a plain white 
ground, painted with flowers either detached or in 
garlands and wreaths, or with a gold border and ini- 
tials or monogram of the owners. Pieces for state 
services or decoration had unusually colored grounds. 
Bleu de Roi, a deep turquoise blue, was a favorite 
color, and a rose pink, called Rose Pompadour, and 
an apple green were much used. In the use of col- 
ors presenting an even tint throughout, the Sevres 
factories excelled all others. In the soft paste or 
pate tendre the colors sink into the glaze, producing 
delicate effects of blending, while in the hard paste, 
more brilliancy is acquired and the gilding on han- 
dies and rims of vases, etc., has the appearance of 
solid metal. Very large pieces are now made in 
vases, jardinieres, clocks and even ornamental parts 
of furniture. For many years all the productions of 
Sevres were made for royalty, and reached the lesser 
aristocracy and others only through presentation. It 
is the pieces of these times that command so high a 
price nowadays, not because they are finer than re- 
cent productions, but because they bear the stamp of 
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the period of royalty, which stamp is a guarantee of 
perfection, for no piece was allowed to leave the fac- 
tory unless it was absolutely perfect in every part 
and detail. Every administration brought about a 
change in the trade mark or government stamp. 
The first was two Z’s interlaced. During the repub- 
lican period, the royal initials were abandoned and 
the letters 2. F., for Republique Francaise, were used 
from 1792 up to 1800. During the consular period, 
1803, MU. Nie., for Manufacture Nationale, was used. 
Under the first Napoleon’s imperial period, M-Jmple. 
was the mark. Under Louis Philippe, Z. P. Under 
the last Napoleon the letter 1, with a crown over it. 
In Denmark a porcelain of fine quality is made. 
In the very beginning of its manufacture copying a 
Japanese design which represents a growing tea 
plant, it has retained it ever since. At first it was 
done in green on a white surface; later the same de- 
sign in blue. White and purple violets are also 
favorite decorations. In terra cotta, statuettes and 
vases of classical designs the Danes excel, while the 
comparatively new ware called Royal Copenhagen is 
wonderfully beautiful. On close inspection new 
beauties are revealed. What at first seem but vary- 
ing shades of one color, disclose many exquisite 
tints; atmospheric and marine effects being pro- 
duced in this ware that rival the finest work of 
the artist on canvas. Of the large and expensive 
pieces no duplicates are made, hence they leave the 
factory as great a rarity as a Meissonier or Corot. 


FREDERICK HERMAN RAABE. 
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AN UNNECESSARY PRETENCE. 


O house of any size or dignity is sup- 
posed to be complete without its 
library, as a matter of tradition and 
custom. It is considered a point 
of breeding to have a lot of books, 
even if no one ever reads them. 
In point of fitness, and as a matter 

| of fact, however, the establishment 
of a non-reading, illiterate man no 

more requires a room devoted to books than an un- 
scientific householder needs a laboratory: or one who 
never touches a paint-brush, a studio. 

It is this peremptory demand for a foolish super- 
fluity that has made parvenus more ridiculous even 
than they have deserved to be made all through the 
history of modern society. Boards painted to imitate 
sets of books, and placed in rows on shelves have 
often been employed, and made fun of, in the brand- 
new mansions of the newly rich, who were too ignor- 
ant or too lazy to buy the real article. Yet why 
builders and decorators catered to such ignoble ambi- 
tions, instead of suppressing them, is a problem our 
present tasteful artisans and artists find it hard to 
solve, or, indeed, to excuse. 

In these days, however—these days of utility and 
elegance, combined with reserve, which see houses 
suited to their owners’ needs and tastes, or like to 
think they do so—there is still a lingering and 
affected desire for a library, that mocks at common 
sense. Why should a sporting—or purely business— 
man, no matter how refined, or a man who cares 
only for horses and dogs and out-of-door life, or a 
merely ignorant man—why should such an one pretend 
he reads or cares for books, and spend his evenings 
surrounded by them? If children are taught by 
home influences—as we maintain, of course, that they 
are—what may the spectacle of hypocrisy like that, 
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not do in the way of inculcating deceit? Papa’s 
library means papa’s smoking room, or card room, or 
the room where he indulges in naps and receives his 
hunting or mercantile friends; it is not connected 
with reading in any form. 

If some men have a Bible, a dictionary, an ency- 
clopedia, and some bound volumes of sporting maga- 
zines, it is all they need. To put a small fortune 
into handsomely mounted Shakespeares, Gibbons, 
Carlyles, Ruskins, Thackerays and Dickens is to 
waste it, that is all. And more than that, it is false 
art. Anything that points to a non-existent taste is 
false. There'is no more reason to rail at the ances- 
tral portraits of a plebeian who cannot trace his ances- 
try, and who bought all the portraits, than there is 
at the shelves full of literature purchased in sets, or 
job lots, by the man who never reads. If there is 
one thing our present system of combining beauty 
with utility teaches, it is the stupidity of pretence. 

In place of a library, if a snuggery, den or place of 
particular seclusion is needed, why should not each 
proprietor of a house or apartment invent a specialty 
suited to his own habit of life or leisure? Better 
still, why not fit up a room that should supply the 
thing lacking in a daily routine? A man of sedentary 
existence, one who sits in an office chair all day, might 
have a luxurious gymnasium, a retreat in which he 
could exercise on the horizontal bar, swing clubs or 
punch the bag without going toaclub. Ten to one, he 
would find himself more interesting to visitors, if that 
is what he wants. The women of the family have 
their pianos, their fancy work, their congenial para- 
phernalia, whatever they may be; why should not the 
man of the house have his appropriate impedimenta? 
There is no more forlorn sight than that of a middle- 
aged man, tired and dejected, seated in the midst of 
rows upon rows of reading matter he has no earthly 
interest in, and could not understand, if he had. It 
is quite as abject a spectacle as that of the man whose 
only pleasure is in reading, bereft of books. 

One hears a great deal nowadays about the 
**meaning”’ and ‘‘ individuality’’ of houses, alluding to 
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the arrangement or decoration, when they are built 
or fitted. Now, as few persons have special 
taste, or know their own tastes, if they have, the 
most of them are obliged to call in the aid of out- 
siders—specialists, who live, indeed, by that defect 
on the part of their customers. So that a house of 
somebody’s else taste, or of scattering taste, accord- 
ing to the homogeneity of helpers, is as ‘‘ character- 
istic,’’ as ‘‘individual,’’ as ‘‘meaning,’’ in the con- 
ventional sense, as any other. To tell the truth, start 
out asit may, a house soon becomes individual through 
its owner’s manner of living in it. And no house can 
be individual, really, until it has been lived in. 
There is a great deal of humbug talked about houses’ 
‘meanings, ”’ 

When two persons of congenial tastes and limited 
purse (for nothing extravagant can be said to have 
meaning, and ‘‘carte-blanche’’ never brought forth 
anything but warerooms)—when two such start forth 
to furnish a house, the product may be said to be as 
nearly ‘‘meaning’’ as any result can be, in such acase. 
Each article is selected for its use, or its particular 
place decoratively. These persons would never buy 
a single book they did not want. There would be 
no superfluities in their house. And that kind of 
house furnishing is the only kind that counts, in the 
beginning, for anything at all. No matter how ex- 
quisite, how ‘‘artistic’’—to use a horrid vulgarism— 
your rooms may be in point of shop or decorator’s 
arrangement, they are neither exquisite nor artistic, 
if you are not suited to them. Mr. Boffin had the 
right idea when he sanded the floor on his side of the 
room, and let his wife have society gimcracks in 
hers. There are many ‘* libraries,’’ amply stocked 
and beautifully adorned, that should have their floors 
sanded, and walls whitewashed to match their occu- 
pants. 

Not that dwellings should be decorated down to 
their owners, always. By nomeans. If aman feels 
that the reading habit is liable to begin to grow up- 
on him at any moment, let him, by all means, fit up a 
room for books. But let him not buy the books till 
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the habit is fledged and he knows the kind of litera- 
ture he takes an interest in. 

The habits of a family may be varied, and it does 
not follow that the member of it who never looks 
into a book should be barred from crossing the 
threshold of a room of books. The argument still 
stands that a library should be no more compulsory 
than a dissecting room, and that the space it fills is 
often wasted, by creating a false feeling and crowd- 
ing out more appropriate furnishings. 

MARY ABBOTT, 
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ON BOOK COVERS. 


2 y.@: 12 RE was a time when book covers 
: were sure indices of the contents of 
~@: »@-| the books themselves. Certain well 
7. £)} recognized conventions were uni- 
versally admitted, and left not even 
the most casual book hunter in 
doubt. Each field of letters had its 
special form and style. We knew 
the philosophic treatise bound in sober cloth, with 
title gilt upon the back. We knew the essay framed 
in buckram, with the paper label. The law book, 
sheepskin-clad, was sure of instant recognition; 
while the very name of ‘‘ Yellow cover’’ was a 
badge and synonym for fiction, most enduring, most 
decried and greatest of the forms of literary art. 
Even the ‘‘ Nickel Library’? and Jack, the Giant 
Killer were held within narrow lines of custom, and 
dared not disobey. 

But notice what prevails in present days. The 
spirit of the evil one has entered this fair garden. 
Molecular Attraction masquerades in deckle edge and 
tooling. The latest novel from the school of Eros bears 
the modest violet upon its covers and has the air of 
maiden meditation. The sober contribution of an 
F. R. 8. is clad in flowing vine on scarlet back- 
ground. We may ere long expect that Mc/lvaine on 
Torts will show its genial presence in some garb of 
lavender levant with golden tooling. 

It is wrong. It is mischievous. It destroys our 
points of reckoning and bears away our beacons. 
We must feel our way with sounding lines and grope 
through mist and fog to doubtful anchorage. What 
scrupulous maternal can depend on what she sees 
within the book racks —for have we not been accus- 
tomed to choose solely upon the outer integument ?— 
or be sure that simple cloth of gold with floral 
wreath may not conceal the problem novel or an- 
other dose of ‘‘ Hilltop ”’ fiction? 
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And along with this has come another and, if pos- 
sible, a more insidious form of danger. Titles have 
gone the same steep path, and we cannot even trust 
the printed word. 7he Buttercup may be the specious 
pretense under which some eye-glassed specialist 
has foisted upon the innocent a monograph of 
tedious length and doubtful value. The pitfalls are 
increasing every day. It was bad enough, in all 
good conscience, when the conventionalities of the 
cover waned and were broken down, but now, when 
title pages are no longer to be depended on, the sim- 
ple browser in the literary field is, indeed, in waters 
deep and devious ways. 

We need a sharp retracing, a return by shortest 
path to former customs, and, if possible, a still more 
rigid maintenance of line and front. Let not the 
sapper of our moral principles attach the symbols of 
the innocent and virtuous to his noisome products. 
Forbid him even to assume the non-committal title, 
but compel the proper branding of each work with 
title meet and fitting. Then may the ‘‘ Young Miss” 
once more traverse the sunny fields and pluck her 
garlands without lurking fear of evil. 


SAMUEL Daucny. 
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PHILADELPHIA DOORWAYS. 
IV. 


$Ster S in most American cities, the old 
SDAA residence quarter of Philadelphia 
WY, swt =ohas been built up with offices and 
A) A MY 


stores, and the majority of the 
to make room for growing commer- 
Ryn cial interests that so irresistibly 




















famous houses have been compelled 
crowd into the residence quarter. 

The Wister House, on South 
Fourth street, is a fortunate exception to this pro- 
gressive vandalism, and still lends an air of distinc- 
tion to the ugly utilitarianism of the new surround- 
ings. 

It was built near the close of the revolutionary 
war by a Mr. Hill, who sold it soon after to Dr. Philip 
Physick, who was the great-grandfather of Mrs. Wis- 
ter, for whom ae house is named. 

Dr. Physick was a man of great prominence in 
early Philadelphia life, a graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania. He hadcompleted his studies abroad 
under the famous surgeon, Dr. John Hunter, of 
London, and returned exceptionally well equipped for 
the practice of his profession. He had taken it up 
somewhat reluctantly, despite his suggestive name, 
his susceptibilities being much shocked by the bar- 
barous knife work which all neophytes have to prac- 
tice. Yet during the yellow fever epidemic in 1793, 
Dr. Physick became famous for his gallant conduct. 
He not only remained within the plague ridden city, 
but actively organized relief work and himself took 
charge of the hospital at Rush Hill. 

The doorway of his house presents a truly im- 
pressive appearance, having all the dignity and well 
proportioned ornamentation that we are accustomed 
to expect in the houses of the period. 

Philadelphia was then not only the metropolis, 
but the capital as well of the young republic, and all 
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DOORWAY OF WISTER HOUSE. 
South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
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the official and private social activity centered around 
the immediate neighborhood of this old doorway. 
Well designed it still appears to have been, to sup- 
port the importance of itssurroundings. There is am- 
pleness in the width of the double doors which suggests 
the more than generous hospitality of southern life 
at the close of the last century, as if, when swung 
wide open all the town might enter. The great fan 
light overhead is of notably pure design, while the side 
lights improve the general proportions, besides serving 
the practical purpose of better lighting the hall with- 
in. This latter point can be much appreciated by 
those who are accustomed nowadays to grope their 
way warily toward the outer air in attempting to es- 
cape from the gloomy halls decreed so often by our 
modern architecture. There is a subtle charm about 
good brick work, hard to describe and difficult to ex- 
plain, but well suggested in the illustration both at 
the side and in the well designed arch above. The 
graceful wrought iron hand rail finishes the emi- 
nently respectable appearance of the doorway, which 
will serve as a model of all that was best in revolution- 


ary urban architecture. 
SPENCER ROBERTS. 
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PERSIAN RUGS. 


HE various makes of: Persian rugs 
have few of the characteristic marks 
which make the classification of 
those of Turkey so absolute and dis- 
tinctive. Such peculiarities as do 
exist are of a more subtle character 
and require considerable experience 
and study to rightly apply. One of 

these makes is the Senna, which is the finest and 
thinnest of them all in texture, thinner in fact than 
any other make of rug having a pile. This is fre- 
quently a serious objection to their use, as the edges 
have the annoying habit of curling up, despite the 
best efforts to prevent it. There is, however, an ex- 
cellent remedy for such a defect, which consists in 
sewing on underneath along the edges a two-inch strip 
of rubber, which by its weight and elasticity holds 
the rug flat. 

The design in Senna rugs is, though small, so 
thoroughly spread over the entire piece as to give its 
color effect to the whole rug, instead of being sub- 
servient to the color of the background. They are 
never very large, rarely being over four feet by six. 

Other classes with more or less distinguishing 
features are the Iran, Khorassan, Herat, Kirman, 
Camel’s Hair and many others. The first four have no 
especial marks to identify them by, and are usually 
known as Antique Persian. Heavier than the Senna, 
they differ so slightlyin general points as to defy any 
rules for recognizing them, while often examples of 
the same class are so lacking in uniformity as again 
to make recognition difficult. 

Fine old Persian rugs contain the most wonderful 
designs of birds, fruits and animals. The outlines 
are so life-like and the colors so incomparable as to 
challenge the wonder and admiration of the occidental 
world. Occasionally the whole rug is devoted to one 
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bunch of flowers or cluster of fruit, upon which weeks, 
months and even years have been devoted, with an 
ultimate result for beauty and sumptuousness unex- 
celled in textile artisanship. 

The Camel’s Hair, on the other hand, is very easy 
to recognize, and much more subdued in its colors and 
designs. Around the entire rug is a border of plain 
buff-brown without a single decoration, while within 
the plain space the rug design varies with the fancy 
of the weaver. The borders are woven from the 
undyed hair of the camel. 

The larger sizes of Persian rugs are peculiar in 
the great length, compared to width, in which they 
come; this makes of them a difficult problem in the 
modern house. 

The theory advanced to account for these strange 
proportions is rather interesting, and is doubtless cor- 
rect as well. It is best illustrated by a rug known 
as Triclunian. This, thoughin weave but one rug, is, 
as far as design goes, divided distinctly into four. 
Thus, if, for example, the carpet is twelve feet by 
eighteen, it would be divided into first a center six by 
fourteen, two side strips three by eighteen, and an 
end piece four by six, each of which would have its 
own border, its own center, and in every way be a 
distinct rug woven upon acommon warp. Upon this 
center rug sat or stood the servant; the long strips 
were for the guests and members of the family, while 
at the head, upon the smallest portion, sat the owner 
of the house. Now itis a curious fact that the sizes 
in which the Persian rugs are found closely approx- 
imate these same proportions, indicating that they 
were all adopted with this quaint idea in view. The 
probability of this being the case is further mani- 
fested by the fact that the larger rugs corresponding 
to the servant’s portion are almost always found much 
worn at one end only, where presumably he stood 
opposite his master. This worn spot is never ob- 
served in any of the other pieces, which fact seems 
quite conclusive. 
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The rug illustrated is one of the finest Iran car- 
pets in existence. It was exhibited in Vienna several 
years ago, and is now owned in Paris by the Gobelin 
factory. 


WALTER E. BROWNE. 


NOTES. 





O say that the best part of the 


f te 
Arts and Crafts exhibition 
& in Boston, Copley hall, April 


5-16, is the cover of the 


catalogue, is by no means to 
T the disparagement of the 
exhibition itself; but this 


charming bit of inventive 
design is certainly the first 
and the last thing one sees 
of the entire affair; and so 
perhaps possesses an unfair 
advantage. 

The exhibition is something of a disappointment. 
There seems at first glance too much of the fancy 
bazar in the huge embroidered tapestries that line 
the southern wall; and this is carried on, perhaps un- 
avoidably, by the diversity of the exhibits. They 
range from bits of jewelry to chairs of Chippendale 
design. The general standard is good, and this in 
spite of the large number of things which have been 
admitted to the room; and when one stops to consider 
that it is almost the first thing of its kind, which has 
been attempted in this country, its projectors cannot 
but be praised for the success of their endeavor. 

Among the things that show most strongly the 
effect of the recent renascence of the breath of art 
in things industrial may be mentioned the book cover 
designs, which certainly are becoming most attract- 
ive. Such an one is the ‘‘ Fairy Tales’’ by Ethel 
Reed, which of itself is quite enough to tempt one to 
the purchase of the work itself. 
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Again in matters of the printer’s art, the work 
which here is shown as the product of the ‘‘ Merry- 
mount Press’’ is certainly well worth attention. The 
loving care which shows in every detail is both un- 
usual and promising. Under the influence of such 
societies as the Grolier Club, of New York, and 
its younger prototype, the Caxton Club, here in Chi- 
cago, the printer’s noble art is surely rising to its 
proper place among the crafts. 

The always charming Chelsea pottery still shows 
the true spirit, and one again is charmed with the 
gentle humor of the ‘‘ bunny ”’ plates. 

And so, in spite of some shortcomings and a faint 
flavor of the commercial in the prominence of certain 
corporate names in one or two large collections of 
doubtful merit, the exhibition marks an upward step 
and gives much promise of better things to come. 


HE interest in applied arts has recently found 

expression in Chicago as well as Boston, for 
there has been a small exhibition at Hull House, 
which, though it may have left something to be de- 
sired, was a move in the right direction. There 
were a number of pictures, and, more to the point, 
there were a number of examples of carving, iron 
work, book binding, fine printing, etc., all of which 
indicated a growing interest in such things, which 
cannot be too much encouraged. 


It would be an excellent idea if a large exhibi- 
tion, equal in size, perhaps, to the recent one in Bos- 
ton, could be held here in the fall. There is no 
question but that, with extensive co-operation, an 
admirable showing could be made. No adequate ex- 
hibit of this kind has ever been undertaken here, 
and there would very likely be considerable interest. 
It would probably not be without some beneficial re- 
sults. 


N many ways the recent completion of the new IIli- 
nois Trust and Savings bank is of considerable 
significance. 
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REVIEWS. 
SOME RECENT ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 





T is agreeable to note that there isa 
constant increase in the number and 
excellence of books embellished with 
illustrations, more or less decorative 
in manner. Particularly is this true 
of juvenile books, which are becom- 
ing more and more attractive. Dec- 
orative draughtsmen of high stand- 

ing find that the imaginative books of childhood offer 

the best possibilities for this kind of work, and many 
pleasant books are the result. Particularly at Christ- 
mas time was there a large number of these, Miss 

Ethel Reed’s graceful drawings being far ahead in 

quaint attractiveness. 

Mr. John Lane has published a number of books 
of this sort, somewhat recently. The children’s 
books illustrated by Mr. Charles Robinson have be- 
come almost classic of their kind, and the best of 
these, Zhe Child World, distinctive because of the 
delicate imagination and poetic feeling shown, is 
almost equal to his remarkable ‘‘Child’s Garden of 
Verses.’’ But then the special inspiration of Steven- 
son’s verses is to be considered. The many tail pieces 
are most unusual in character, while the larger full- 
page drawings show the artist’s originality at its 
highest point. 

Mr. E. H. New’s pictures in the new ‘‘ Compleat 
Angler,’’ just gotten out by Mr. Lane, are of great 
interest to all who are partial to English country 
architecture. There are many drawings of old houses 
and inns, each one done with the greatest possible 
fidelity to the originals, and, at the same time, in a 
most picturesque and expressive manner. The illus- 
trations certainly justify the edition, which other- 
wise might be questioned, as there are any number 
of excellent editions of this book, all having the ad- 
vantage in size over this last, which is most uncom- 
promising in its bulk. 
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Another recent book, illustrated by Mr. New, is 
‘‘The Garden of Peace’’ (John Lane), which has a 
number of drawings of a most attractive appearing 
house and garden in the same spirit of quiet beauty. 


EX LIBRIS. 


MV, R. CHARLES DEXTER ALLEN has become 
1 well known as a most earnest and enthusias- 
tic collector of book-plates, and has probably given 
the matter as much serious attention as any man in 
this country. His first book, American Book-Plates, 
was an extensive dissertation covering all points of 
any interest. Mr. Allen belongs to a large number of 
societies which concern themselves with book-plates 
and kindred subjects, and it follows that he writes as 
one having authority. His last book, Ex Libris, con- 
tains a number of essays and addresses on book-plates, 
both in America and Europe, and concludes with re- 
marks on and in defense of the collecting itself. 

A number of plates, mostly by Americans, for 
Americans, are reproduced with great care on Japan 
paper, and the book is excellently printed and 
bound. 
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gathering the best, may pass the evil un- 
scathed, the book holds treasures."" — The 
aMerany World. 

“However doubtful the morality of Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s work, and however dangerous its 
philosophy, there can be no question of its 
charm and its exquisite literary quality.” 
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For Your Trade in 


Amateur Photography. 


Fishing 








Developing and Printing 
for Amateurs. 


Kodaks and Cameras bought. sold 
and exchanged 
PHOTO SUPPLIES. 
Kodaks reloaded. 
Always a fresh stock of Films, 


Paper, etc.. on hand. A fine line of 
Albums for mounted and unmounted 
work. 


BOSTON PHOTO FINISHING CO. 
AND CAMERA EXCHANGE. 


608 CHAMPLAIN BUILDING 





"The 


“OUAD.” 





The Greatest Camera on Earth for $5.00. 


SIZE OF PICTURE, 312 x3. 


Call and examine it, or send two cent 
stamp for catalogue and sample picture. 


EDWARD G. CONE, 
821 Champlain Building. CHICAGO, ILL. 











OF ALL KINDS. 
Developing and Printing for Amateurs a Specialty. 


KODAKS TO RENT. 


Have Youa 


Kodak? 


THEN GET THE 
BEST RESULTS 
BY TAKING YOUR 
WORK TO 


C.J.DORR & Co. 


211 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO. 
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YOU CAN HAVE 


A WHEEL 


on terms to suit yourself if you call at our repository and inspect the 
following high-grade 1897 bicycles: 


THE TIGER, THE OLIVE, 
THE FALCON, THE TALLY-HO, 
THE TRIBUNE, THE CYGNET. 


Our repository and line are the largest and most complete in the city. 
We are manufacturers and jobbers, and can make you prices that are 
satisfactory. We show you six different styles of Tandems. 


521-531 WABASH AVENUE. 








Fine Carriages, 


Traps, Stanhopes, 
Surreys, Buggies. 


HARNESS, SINGLE AND DOUBLE, HORSE 
CLOTHING, ROBES, ETC. 





We have the largest stock, latest designs, and the most spacious sales- 
room in the city. 


MILBURN WAGON CO. 
521-531 WABASH AVENUE 


Have you seen the Sygreet ? 
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THE 


CONOVER PIANO 


IS FAMOUS FOR ITS 


PURITY OF TONE 

PERFECTION OF MECHANISM 
SOLIDITY OF CONSTRUCTION AND 
BEAUTY OF STYLE AND FINISH 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


THE Cono Piano Embodies in its Make-up 
all the Useful Modern Improvements. 


EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Conover Piano Company, 
D. CABLE, PRESIDENT. 


219-221 WABASH AVENUE. CHICAGO. 
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Prevent 
Unfortunate 
Experiences 


There is no reason why you should suffer the plague of a poor bicycle. Profit 
by the experience of those who are sorry they were inveigled into buying wheels 
simply because they seemed cheap. 


Columbia  STANDARD_OF THE WorLD 
Bicycles B1OO vo ave auine 


Hartford Bicycles, next best, $60, $50, $45. 


A few good second-hand wheels at attractive prices. 


Pope Mfg. Co., 105 Wabash Avenue. 


Columbia Riding Academy Always Open, 
638 North Clark Street. 
Storage, Lockers and Renting. Open Evenings 

















..660.00.. 














That’s enough to pay for a bicycle—especially 
when that buys a really high-grade wheel— 
guaranteed. 

We'd like to show you ours. 


W. W. Wiicox, with 


FF. M. ATTWOOD, 


Northwest Cor. Clark and Madison Sts. 
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THE 


Remington 
7/7 ~ ° 
Mey) Standard Bicycles 


ARE UP TO THE MINUTE. 


255-257 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO. 





EVERYBODY KNOWS 


VIM BICYCLES 


MADE BY 


VIM CYCLE CO. 


331 WABASH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 


THREE STYLES LOWEST PRICES. 














Artistic in Design 4 
i semen t BEFORE ’ 
iprovements _ BUILDING J h t 
~= ~~ 7x : Send for I) IS On S 
hi (Third Edition) 


MODERN 
HOMES 


One hundred and twenty- 
five (125) designs of homes, 
costing from %650 to 39,500. 
with description, estimates 
and floor plans. Two books. 
9x12 inches. 

PRICE, %1.00, post-paid. 

W. K. JOHNSTON, 


ge) Architect, 
s} 430-440 Calumet Building, CHICAGO. 
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The Winn 


Automatic 








4 " 
=| | 
; Door Holder 
NOT IN USE 
IS ACKNOWLEDGED to be the most perfect device of the kind ever 
placed upon the market. It is durable, simple in construction; 
operated by a touch of the foot, and will hold fast the door at any 
point on the floor. 
AGENTS WANTED in every state. Liberal discount to the trade. 
Manufactured solely by 
J. C. WINN, 
38 Dexter Building, - CHICAGO. 





The A. H. Andrews Co,, Thompson's 


300 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


oe“ tacturers Fing Hardwood Interiors 


From architects’ or our own designs. 
Manufacturers of Andrews’ Celebrated Ce Teal 
Folding Beds... . 


Also 


Andrews’ Metal Piano and Stenographer’s 
Antique Copper = IS THE BEST.._ 
Chairs, $6 00 
Only... a 


Solid Comfort. Absolutely in- 
destructible—The same “‘yes- 
terday. to-day and forever.” 





Call and See. FAMILY ORDERS SOLICITED. 


132 WABASH AYE. 286 43p STREET. 


Main 1923. Oakland 407 
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PARIS 


LONDON 
VIENNA 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


ST. AUGUSTINI 


PALM 


We 


Novelties in H 


tor ( 


ing use, 


BEACH 


afe pre] 


arriage 


pel 
houses of Pay 


<Q»: Importers 

QN 

\ass WY —e .. 

A Athos 
| » CHICAGO. 

d to show the latest Muid-Season 


and Bonnets for Street and Dress; 


Garden ; for Reception and Even- 


ially selected from the foremost 


London and Vienna. 








Ss. T. TAYLOR CO. 


Washington Street. 


> 
‘ 


. Fine Dress Making... 


All style + 
measure 
Paris, Vie 
in the worl 
PR 
a a ~, 
e . ~~ y I a 


french Imported Patterns cut to 
ew designs every month from 
and all leading fashion centers 

S. T. Taylor system taught. 


ATTENTION TO MAIL ORDERS. 


TAY LOR CO... 


ONS & CO., AGENTs. 
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177-7@€ Steer (Payer) 








FOR elegant Wedding Invi- 

tations and Announce- 
ments; also fine Correspond- 
ence Stationery, Crests, Mon- 
ograms, Address Dies, Book 
Marks, Stamping and I[lumi- 
nating. Send for samples to 


S. D. CHILDS & CO. 
140 MONROE ST. 
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350 DEARBORN Sire. 
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McCully & China 
Miles Co. Decorating 


178 WABASH AVENUE. Of every description. Orders for 


special decorations, such as Mono- 
grams, Crests, Initials and Hand 
Painting, executed by competent 


INTERIOR DECORATORS. artists. 


Burlap Decorations, MATCHING AND MENDING. 
French Paneling, 
French and English WHITE CHINA, COLORS, Etc. 
Paper Hangings, AND FIRING. 
} . Stained and Leaded 
Glass. : 
Western Decorating Works, 
Estimates given on all dec- 


orative and glass work. 11-13 Madison St., Chicago. 











OLD 
FRAMES 
REGILDED 


——_ 
= 


OLD 
PAINTINGS 
= RESTORED 


= 


Russell Picture Frame Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








HIGH- 


0 | cee. PICture Frames 


SS NN 
\ il 159 WABASH AVENUE. 


BS (TAKE ELEVATOR) 





y 2 FACTORY : 
ly WW/p4 129 Wabash Avenue. CHICAGO. 


BRICKAY Yh 
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YOU CAN'T 
make a WHITE 
PLUME FROMa 
CROW’S TAIL. 


YOU CAN'T 
make a GOOD 
BICYCLE from 
CASTINGS. 





Monarch 
Bicycles 


Are good all through. 
Look under the Enamel. 








Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co. 


Chicago New York London 
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THE CHAP-BOOK, CHICAGO. 


Curious Punishme 


By ALICE MORSE 
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12mo. $1.25. 
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A Volume 
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and startling fashior 


The Land of the 


Spanish Sketches 
Fool,’’ with twenty 
A collection of ran 
written frankly and « 
The volume does not 
rather for the person wv 


A Child of the J 


A novel of the East 
of Mean Streets.”’ 
Mr. Morrison is rex 
“Tales of Mean Street 
has occupied his tim 
begun must be finish 


The Carissima 


A modern grotesq! 


$1.50. 
The Fatal Gift o 
And other stori: 


band,” ‘* The New 


A book of stories wl 
and splendid entertainn 


In Buncombe Cc 
By MARIA LOUISA 


A series of sketcl 
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Checkers 


A hard-luck Story 
; If I had to ride fror 
giadsome as “ Checks 
Artie 
A story of the st 
J. T. McCutcheor 


To be had of all Book 





HERBERT 9. STONE & Go. Toe Gaar-Boox, Guicaco. 


s of Bygone Days 


RLE, author of ‘Sabbath in Puritan New England,”’ 
pictures and a cover designed by Frank Hazenplug. 


anthority on colonial times is well known. This volume is popu- 
ated, in the language of an old-time writer, ‘‘to all curious and 
ntlewomen who can gain from acts of the past a delight in the 
n and the humanities.” 


from the Chap-Book, by OCTAVE THANET, GRACE 
RIA LOUISE POOL and'others. l6mo. $1.25. 


are all American. Besides the well-known names, there are some 
Book for the first time. The volume is bound in an entirely new 


wstanet 


C. Chatfield-Taylor, author of ‘* Two Women and a 
full-page illustrations. 12mo. $1.25. 
<etches of Spanish people and places. Mr. Chatfield-Taylor has 
ngly of the most striking features of ‘‘ The Land of the Castanet.”’ 
to be exhaustive; in no sense is it a guide book—it is intended 
s not expect to visit Spain than for the traveler. 





> 


} 


of London by ARTHUR MORRISON, author of ‘‘ Tales 
$1.50. 


the world over as the most capable man at slum-life stories. His 
on: of the best-received books of 1694-95, and the present volume 

e. Itis of great force and continuous interest; a book that once 
ne tuat will figure as a sensation for a long time to come. 


LUCAS MALET, author of ‘‘ The Wages of Sin. 12mo. 
Beauty 

C. E. RAIMOND, author of ‘‘George Mandeville’s Hus- 
n.’”? 16mo. $1.25. 


1 not quickly be surpassed for real humor, skillful characterization, 


16mo. $1.25. Second edition. 


intry life in the South. They are much in the style of Miss Pool’s 
been so successful. 


l=NRY M. BLossoM, JR. 16mo. $1.25. Fifth thousand. 


York to Chicago on a slow train, I should like half a dozen books as 
nd I could laugh at the trip.—W. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


and town by GEORGE ADs, with many Haynie. b 
e best book of the year. 16mo. $1.25. Ninth thousand. 


ers, or will be sent postpald on receipt of price by the Publishers. 












































WAY & WILLIAMS’ NEW BOOKS. 


THE EPISTOLARY FLIRT. 


By ESMERIE AMORY. A story in 
dramatic form, satirizing a certain sort of 
philandering men and women that abound 
in “literary circles.” 16mo., cloth, gilt 
top, $1.00. 


There is not a dull sentence between the covers. 
—Bliss Carman, in Boston Transcript. 

So ingenious, so daring, and so finished a work 
can hardly be attributed to a novice.—The Boston 
Times. 

The wit redeems it from vulgarity. — Chicago 
Times-Herald, 

A consummate bit of art.—Chicago Evening Post. 


THE REAL ISSUE. 


By W. A. WHITE, 16mo., cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. 


Mr. White’s editorial, ‘‘What’s Wrong with Kan- 
sas?” which was reprinted from his paper, the 
Emporia (Kan.) Gazette, and used as a campaign 
document, has already introduced him to a large 
circle of readers. His stories are original and sin- 
cere and interesting. Some of them show a deep 
insight into human nature, and in all of them one 
feels a sympathy with its weaknesses and failures. 
They are fresh and wholesome, and at times very 
humorous. 


THE LITTLE ROOM, AND 
OTHER STORIES. 


By MADELENE YALE WYNNE. 
With cover design, frontispiece and dec- 
orations by the author. 16mo., linen, gilt 
top, uncut, $1.25. (Second thousand.) 

“A very fresh and subtle fancy; she has caught 
the new air that is blowing on us from the next 


century. * * * It awakens imagination and 
gives it a direction.”’—Julian Hawthorne. 


SOLD BY BOOKSELLERS. 


WAY & WILLIAMS, CHICAGO, 





THE LUCKY NUMBER. 


By I. K. FRIEDMAN, 16mo., cloth, 
$1.25. 


Mr. Friedman has made a profound study of the 
slums of Chicago. He does not occupy himself so 
much with petty details of a situation as with the 
romance of it, its significance, its effect upon char- 
acter. His stories which circulate about a saloop 
called *“‘The Lucky Number,” are intensely, vividly 
real. They are condensed so that every word 
counts, and they represent life as it is found nar- 
rowed and sharpened and intensified in the degrad- 
ations of a great city. 


A MOUNTAIN WOMAN. 


By ELIA W. PEATTIE. With cover 
design by Mr. BRUCE ROGERS. 16mo., 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. (Second edition.) 


“We wish to call most particular attention to a 
collection of short Western stories by Mrs. Peattie, 
entitled ‘A Mountain Woman.’ The book contains 
several of the best tales of Western life ever writ- 
ten.” —Review of Reviews. 


THE COLOR OF LIFE. 


By ALICE MEYNELL. 16mo., cloth, 
$1.25. (Third edition.) 


“The papers outside the descriptive and the crit- 
iéal are little sermons—ideal sermons—let no one 
uninstructed by them take fright at the title; they 
are not preachments; they are of the sermon’s 
right length, or about as long to read as the pas- 
sage of a cathedral chant in the ear, and keeping 
throughout to the plain step of daily speech, they 
leave a sense of stilled singing on the mind they 
fill.”"—George Meredith. 


SENT POSTPAID BY 
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HERBERT S. STONE & CO. 
THE CHAP-BOOK, CHICAGO. 


Curious Punishments of Bygone Days 


By ALICE Morsg EARLE, author of “Sabbath in Puritan New England,” 
a with twelve quaint pictures and a cover designed by Frank Hazenplug. 
12mo. 

Mrs. Earle’s position as an anthority on colonial times is well known. This volume is popu- 
lar in its subjeet, and is dedicated, in the language of an old-time writer, *‘to all curious and 


ingenious gentlemen and gentlewomen who can gain from acts of the past a delight in the 
present days of virtue, wisdom and the humanities.’ 


Chap-Book Stories 


A Volume of Reprints from the Chap-Book, by OcTAVE THANET, GRACE 
ELLERY CHANNING, MARIA LOUISE POOL and others. 16mo. $1.25. 
The authors of this volume are all American. Besides the well-known names, there are some 


which were seen in the Chap-Book for the firat time. The volume is bound in an entirely new 
and startling fashion. 


The Land of the Castanet 


Spanish Sketches by H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, author of “Two Women and a 
Fool,’’ with twenty-five full-page illustrations. 12mo. $1.25. 

A collection of rambling sketches of Spanish ple and places. Mr. Chatfield-Taylor has 
written frankly and entertainingly of the most striking foutages of “ The Land of the Castanet.”’ 
The volume does not pretend to be exhaustive; in no sense is it a guide book—it is intended 
rather for the person who does not expect to visit Spain than for the traveler. 


Child of the Jago 


A novel of the East End of London by ARTHUR MORRISON, author of ‘‘ Tales 
of Mean Streets.”’ 12mo. $1.50, 


Mr. Morrison is recognized the world over as the most capable man at slum-life stories. His 
“Tales of Mean Streets "’ was one of the best-received books of 1694-95, and the present volume 
has occupied his time ever since. It is of great force and continuous interest; a k that once 
begun must be finished, and one that will figure as a sensation for a long time to come. * 


The Carissima 





The Fatal Gift of Beauty 


A modern grotesque by LUCAS MALET, author of ‘‘The Wages of Sin. 12mo. 
$1.50. 









And other stories by C. E. RAIMOND, author of ‘‘George Mandeville’s Hus- 
band,” ‘The New Moon.”’ 16mo, $1.25. 


A book of stories which wil] not quickly be surpassed for real humor, skillful characterization, 
and splendid entertainment. 


In Buncombe County 


By MARIA LovIsA Poon. 16mo. $1.25. Second edition. 


A series of sketches of country life in the South. They are much in the style of Miss Pool’s 
“A Dike Shanty,’”’ which has been so successful. 


Checkers 


A hard-luck Story by HENRY M. BLossom, JR. 16mo, $1.25. Fifth thousand. 


If I had to ride from New York to Chicago on a slow train, I should like half a dozen books as 
giadsome as ‘‘ Checkers,” and I could laugh at the trip.—N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 


Artie 








A story of the streets and town by GEORGE ADs, with many pictures by 
J.T. McCutcheon. The best book of the year. 16mo. $1.25. Ninth thousand. 


To be had of all Booksellers, or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HERBERT 9: StToNE & Go. [ne Guar-Boox, Gricaco. 
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A Book of Kansas Stories. 





The Real Issue. 
BY 














WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 
Price, $1.25. 
COMMENT FROM NEW YORK. 
‘“DRocH,”’ in Mr. White is a distinct addition to 
the writers fiction. 
Independent: A spirited, fresh, enthusiastic contribu- 
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A Book of Kansas Stories. 
The Real Issue. 


BY 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 


Price, $1.25. 








COMMENT FROM NEW YORK. 











‘¢Drocu,’’.in Life: Mr. White is a distinct addition to 
the writers of fiction. 


Independent; A spirited, fresh, enthusiastic contribu- 
tion to Western fiction. 


New York Sun: It entitles Mr. White to a high place 
among American short story writers. 


The Outlook: Strong Western colors of the right sort . 
are found in ‘‘ The Real Issue.’’ 


Illustrated American: A precision and reality rarely 
met with among contemporary writers. 


McClure’s Magazine; Exceptional force and originality. 








For sale by all booksellers. Sent post-paid on receipt 
of price. 





WAY & WILLIAMS, 


PUBLISHERS, 


Caxton Building, Chicago. 
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COLBY & SONS,| 
URE ..... FITTINGS, 
=RY, DECORATIONS, 
LSTERY GOODS. 





RTAINS, BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


and Estimates Furnished, if Desired. 


4: WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


Please mention The House Beautiful, 





oa 


JALL FIELD & CO. 


dies. 
ustom Made 
iirt Waists 


g 2. 
8 for 1897 
wt care Custom DEPARTMENT, 2D Froor 






































Fine Colonial and 
_ Chippendale 
Furniture. 


Grandfather's 
Clocks and Choice 
Specimens of Mantel 
Clocks in French, 
English and 
American. 


JOHN R. HARE, 


200 N. Liserty Sr. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Crossman & Sturdy, 


Formerly Crossman & Lee. 
Decorators and Furnishers. 
287 Michigan Ateoinis | 
Chicago, Ill. 


Abner Crossman, J. F. Sturdy. 





“HAZELTINE 
CASTS” 





Old Silver 
Furniture 

Brocades 

China and Pictures 


Mrs. Edith W. Sheridaa, 


g06 MARSHALL FieLp BLipo. 
CHICAGO. 











GIFT SHOP 








MRS. DANA S. LANDER, 
53 Delaware Place, Chicago 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 








Simple work as well as elaborate es- 
timates and designs furnished. 




















